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has led me to add to the list several instincts which perhaps
are of minor importance for social psychology, but of
which one at least, the instinct of laughter, is of great
theoretical interest.

The Instinct of Laughter^

Under certain circumstances presently to be defined,
the normal human being laughs, or experiences an impulse,
a tendency, to laugh, which often it is difficult or impos-
sible to control or suppress. If he attempts to suppress it,
he feels the' impulse surging up or bubbling up within
him and threatening to overpower his best efforts to
suppress its outward manifestation. These outward mani-
festations are highly complex, but specific; that is to say,
they are constant in general form for all members of the
human species.2 The principal features are the spasmodic
action of the diaphragm and other respiratory muscles,
with an interrupted closure of the glottis, which results
in the peculiar cachinnation. This behaviour, which to
a Martian observer might well seem wholly useless and
utterly absurd and (if he were endowed with a propensity
to laughter of a quite different kind) ridiculous, bears
most, though not quite all, the usual marks of an in-
stinctive reaction. First, it is common to' all members
of the species. Secondly, it is unquestionably inborn,
unlearnt, or provided for in the innate constitution of
the race and the individual. Thirdly, it is actuated by
a felt impulse, and is more or less subject to voluntary
control, and can be partially but not perfectly imitated
by voluntary effort. Fourthly, it tends to inhibit all

1A fuller exposition of the view of laughter here stated may be
found in an article in Psyche, vol. ii., *' A New Theory of Laughter,"
and in my Outline of Psychology, London and New York, 1923.

2 It is commonly said that laughter is peculiar to the human species.
But Dr. R. Yerkes has recently demonstrated to me the fact that his
two domesticated chimpanzees can be provoked by tickling about the
neck to a reaction which remarkably resembles human laughter, in-
cluding the emission of spasmodically interrupted voice sounds. The
gibbon also emits an interrupted musical cry remarkably suggestive
of laughter, as I have repeatedly observed in wandering through the
forests of Borneo,